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congregation, and involve his life, and distract his pursuits,
not in temporary but in permanent duties always repulsive
to his feelings.1'

The consistory condemned the President malgrti hi to a
fine of forty pounds. Isaac D'Israeli refused to pay. He was
left in peace for three years, and after that the Jewish
community demanded payment of the fine. In the interval
the grandfather had died, having retained his sunny serenity,
in spite of an odious wife and a heartbreak son, to the age of
ninety. With him had vanished the only link, and that a
frail one, still binding this family to active Judaism. Mr.
D'Israeli replied to the consistory, requesting that hence-
forward his name should be deleted from the list of the
faithful. This man, for all his easy-going character, was
capable of turning ferocious when his tranquillity was
threatened.

Although he had ceased to be a Jew, he had not become
a Christian, and in this intermediate state he was quite at
ease. One of his friends, however, Sharon Turner the
historian, pointed out to him that it would be advantageous
to the children if they conformed with the religion of the
English majority. To sons especially, if unbaptized, many
careers would be closed, since Jews, like Catholics too,
were deprived of certain civil rights. Mr. D'Israeli had a
great esteem for Turner, who had been the first to explore
the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of the British Museum.
Moreover, the handsome and dry grandmother, faithful to
her youthful grudges, was pressing him to liberate her
grandchildren from a connection which had caused her so
much suffering. Isaac D'Israeli let himself be persuaded.
Catechisms and prayer-books made their appearance in the
house, and one after another the children were led off to
St. Andrew's Church, and there baptized.

Benjamin was then thirteen. It was desirable to make his